CHAPTER ELEVEK

THE DEVELOPMENT OF
A SOCIAL DEMOCRACY

Ix many of its social and political features Xew Zealand
resembles an appanage of Australia. It also has a population
predominantly British in origin, and thus largely escapes
the intricate issues of race and nationality which impair the
social cohesion of Canada and South Africa. Over 94 per
cent of the population is of European extraction, 5 per cent
is Maori and half-caste, and less than 1 per cent is of other
races.1 Of the Europeans some 96 per cent are of British
stock, attached to Great Britain perhaps by even more
potent bonds than the people of Australia. "To this day/7
comments a local historian, "New Zealanders see Asia,
America, and Europe through the eyes of London. They
inhabit a detached outpost using modern perfection- of
communications constantly to refresh cultural and economic
associations with England instead of to forge links with
Pacific neighbours."2 Their scanty numbers and vulnerable
isolation in the Pacific have compelled this singular reliance
upon the culture and protection of the parent state 12,000
miles away. The early immigrants in their zeal imported
not merely social and political institutions, but the flowers,
grasses, trees, birds, and even animal pests of their native
land. They were anxious to transform these two islands
of the South Pacific into an image of Britain. Nowhere
was the migration of British life so complete.
-  Like  most of  the  Australian colonies,   New  Zealand
commenced   development   in   the  era   when   liberal   and
lThese figures pertain to 1936, when the number of Europeans was then
1,484,538, and Maoris, 82,326.
*F. L. W. Wood, New Zealand in tke World, 1.
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